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— coOoo — 

To  dry  I've  got  a  cooking  tip  for  those  of  you  who  arc  tired  of  dreary 
winter  nerds.    TChy  not  treat  the  family  to  some  hot  rolls  one  of  those  days?  You 
l:now — the  homcmr.de  kind  of  rolls  that  arc  tender  and  fluffy  with  a  nice,  goldon- 
brown  crust.    They  smell  so  good  when  they  como  fresh  out  of  the  oven,  and  they'll 
taste  grand  at  any  meal — just  for  the  family  or  when  you! re  having  company. 

If  you  like  to  bake  your  own  "bread,  of  course,  it  won't  "be  any  trouble  at 
all  to  save  out  some  of  the  dough  and  shape  it  into  rolls.    But  even  if  you  get 
your  bread  from    the  corner  "bakery,  it  won't  "bo  a  great  deal  of  "bother  to  make 

special  batch  of  rolls.    And  if  you're  lucky  enough  to  have  a  refrigerator,  you 
can  make  a  week's  supply  of  dough  and  bake  the  rolls  fresh  each  day. 

If  you're  making  refrigerator  rolls,  you  can  use  most  any  standard  recipe. 
Or  you  might  like  to  have  the  recipe  worked  out  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Homo 
Economics.    You'll  find  it  in  Farmers1  Bulletin  1775—  called  "Homemade  Bread,  Cake, 
and  Pastry."    And  you  can  get  this  free  bulletin  by  writing  to  the  Department  of 
tericulture  in  Washington,  D.  C.     (I'll  repeat  the  name  a  little  later,  in  case 
you  didn't  get  it  -all  this  time.) 

How  I  don't  think  there's  any  family  that  would  over  grow  tired  of  plain 
homemade  rolls— if  they're  served  piping  hot  with  plenty  of  butter.    But  if  you'd 
U«  to  try  out  some  new  tricks,  there  arc  dozens  of  ways  to  change  the  shape  and 
even  the  flavor  of  rolls. 

In  fact,  I've  got  a  release  here  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  that 
Wrests  at  least  seven  different  ways  to  change  the  rolls.     Suppose  I  read  some 
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of  their  suggestions.  »• 

"After  you  hoave  the  dough  made  and'kneaded  down  for  the  second  time,  you  can 
shrvpe  the  rolls  any  way  you  like.    Tor  plain  rolls — cut  or  tear  the  dough  into 
BmaU  pieces.    And  have  your  hands  lightly  groasod  as  you  shape  these  pieces  into 
BBall  talis  v/ith  smooth  tops.     Then  place  the  rolls  close  together  on  a  greased 
taking  sheet  and  let  them  rise  until  double  their  hulk.    Or,  if  you  like  rolls  with 
erasty  sides— place  them  farther  apart,  so  they  won't  come  together  as  they  rise. 

t'Tho  finger  roll  (sometimes  called  the  dinner  roll)  is  pretty  much  tho  same. 
To  mako  it,  shape  tho  dough  until  it's  long  and  narrow — ahout  the  size  and  shape 
of  your  f  inger.    And  you  can  moke  crusty  broad  sticks  the  same  way. « rexcept  that 
you  roll  oach  piece  of  dough  between  your  hands  until  it's  very  long  and  thin.  And 
another  clover  trick  is  to  braid  three  of  these  long  and  narrow  strips  together 
to  make  a  braided  rolla 

"Muffin  tins  are  especially  useful  in  making  attractive  rolls.  They're 
always  used  in  making  the  old  favorite  clove  r-leoi"  rolls.    And  I  suppose  you  know 

how  simple  it  is  to  make  them  just  pinch  off  very  tiny  pieces  of  dough  and  shape 

them  into  balls.    Then  drop  three  balls  into  each  muffin  tin — and,  prestof  when 
they  rise  they'll  be  joined  like  tho  lobes  of  a  clover  leaf.    Of  course,  you  can 
make  twin  rolls  by  using  only  two  balls  in  each  tin.     And  if  you  want  to  hurry  the 
job.. .you  can  got  nice-looking  rolls  by  putting  just  one  larger  ball  in  oach  tin. 

"Another  favorite  is  the  parker  house  roll — which  some  people  call  the 
pocketbook  roll.    By  the  way,  the  name  "parker  house "  comes  from  a  famous  old 
hotel  in  Boston,  where  this  particular  kind  of  a  roll  is  believed  to  have  origi* 
natcd. 

"The  usual  method  for  making  the  parker  house,  is  to  roll  the  dough  out 
flat  and  cut  it  into  rounds  with  a  biscuit  cutter.     Then  you  brush  each  circle  v/ith 
ncltod  butter  and  crease  it  in  the  middle  with  the  handle  of  a  knife..    The  last 
step  is  to    fold  half  of  the  roll  over  the  other  half  and  let  it  rise. 


"And  if  you  have  the  dough  all  rolled  out*— there  are  all  sorts  of  other 
tricks  to  try.    Cut  the  dough  into  triangular  pieces — just  like  cutting  a  pie. 
Then  roll  up  these  pieces — starting  at  the  "bottom  of  the  triangle  and  rolling 
tovrr.rds  tho  point.    And  if  you  want  to  make  a  crescent  shape,  just  "bring  the  ends 
r round  toward  the  front, 

"3ut  don't  forget  pinwhecls ,  if  you  want  some  really  tempting  rolls.  H7hen 
tho  dough  is  rolled  out  thin,  spread  it  with  soft  butter  and  your  favorite  filling. 
Dion  roll  it  up  like  a  jelly  roll,  and  just  cut  off  the  rolls  about  one  inch  thick. 
Sugar  and  cinnamon,  or  brown  sugar  with  nuts  or  dried  fruit  makes  a  good  sweet 
filling.    Cr  for  a  change,  try  filling  the  pinwheel  roll  with  ground  ham  or  peanut 
butter  or  grated  cheese. 

"As  a  final  little  extra  touch,  you  might  like  to  sprinkle  poppy  seed, 
scsame-scod,  or  carawry  on  top  of  your  rolls.     Bat  don't  forget  to  brush  the  top 
of  the  rolls  with  eg-;  white  first — so  tho  seeds  -.'/ill  stick. 

"And  for  breakfast,  glazed  rolls  always  hit  tho  spot.    To  make  them — just 
put  plenty  of  "batter  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan  v/ith  brown  sugar  and  nuts  or  raisins. 
Then  put  in  your  rolls — either  plain  rolls  or  pinwheels  with  a  sweet  filling.  Let 
them  rise  and  bake  as  usual.    And  when  they're  turned  out  there'll  be  a  syrupy 
Clazo  on  top. 

That's  all  about  rolls  today,  but  if  you'd  like  a  copy  of  tho  baking  bulle- 
tin—ho  re '  s  how  to  got  it.    Just  write  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  YTashing- 
ton,  D.  C.    And  ask  for  tho  bulletin  called,  "Eomcmade  Bread,  Cakes,  and  Pastry." 


